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NOTICE OF REMARKS ON THE EMANCIPATION OF 
THE NEGROS IN SURINAM, CONTAINED IN THE 
NIEUWE AMSTERDAMSCHE COURANT, OCTOBER 
21, 1842. 


WE have read with feelings of no dissatisfaction, as regards the 
prospects of the anti-slavery cause in Holland, the pro serey 
article which we are about to present to our readers in an Englis 
dress, with some comments. 

We intend to give a translation of the entire document, but 
shall divide it into parts, in order to insert in the most convenient 
manner, the observations which we think are called for by the 
statements it contains, The remarks are in the form of a letter, 
and commence as follows. 

‘“ T have read with peculiar satisfaction the letter of V. P., inserted 
in the Arnhem Courant of the 2nd, 8th, and 9th of October. It 
is at the present moment of great importance for a proprietor of 
estates in Surinam, that persons who are really well informed 
respecting the state of things in the colony should raise their voice 
against the pretensions of a coterie, whose conduct has the appear- 
ance of an attempt to rescue oppressed innocence from a grievous 
yoke to which it is subjected. 2 

“The superficial observer will doubtless applaud the efforts of 
the so called philanthropists, for those who are not acquainted 
with the natural character of the negro, and the internal state of 
the colony, imagine but too easily that the negros lead there a hard 
and miserable life. 

“It therefore becomes the duty of all who have an interest in 
the colony to enlighten their fellow-citizens, and to convince them 
by facts, that the fiery and zealous abolitionists act in ignorance, or 
what is worse, are urged on by motives, which, although concealed 
under the mask of benevolence, can have no other object than that 
of gaining themselves a name, or in some other way of promoting 
their own advantage.” 

On the above observations we remark, that it is indeed very 
natural for persons who have no supposed or real pecuniary interest 
in the maintenance of slavery to imagine, that, in seeking its aboli- 
tion they are e din a work the tendency of which is “to 
rescue oppressed innocence from a grievous yoke.” Neither is it 
at all surprising, that many who are not acquainted with the in- 
ternal state of the colony of Surinam should entertain the opinion 
that the slaves there, and especially those on the plantations, “ lead 
a hard and miserable life.” The slave owner would, doubtless, in 
most instances, be glad to persuade his fellow-citizens that these 
things are not so ; but it is our conviction that, in proportion as 
the real character of slavery, whether in Surinam or elsewhere, is 
understood, it will be found to be a system which is attended with 
dreadful abuse and suffering to its victims. No person of unpre- 
judiced mind, who has considered the nature of slavery, or who is 
acquainted with its history, is ignorant (to use the words of Lord 
Goderich, now Earl of Ripon, when secretary to the colonies, in 
answer to those who were then British slave-holders) “ that unre- 
strained power must and will be abused,” and “ that the law which 
makes one man the proprietor and another the property, and 
which delegates to the proprietary body all powers, legislative, 











judicial, magisterial, and domestic, cannot but be the fertile source 
of abuses.” 

We have, however, information supplied by one who was well 
acquainted with the internal state of the colony of Surinam, and 
not ignorant of the negro character, which may be expected to 
place the subject of slavery in its true light. We refer to the 
statements contained in a work, entitled Reschouving der Surinam- 
sche Plantagieslaven (Description of the situation of Plantation 
slaves in Surinam 2? by F. A. Kuhn, M.D., Amsterdam, 1828. 
The situation of the author as a medical man at Surinam, must 
have afforded him large opportunities of knowing the manner in 
which the slaves are treated ; while a regard to his own interest 
and character would, we may fairly presume, have prevented him 
from exaggerating the actual deformities of the slave system. 

We shall endeavour to present a faithful analysis of the most 
important information respecting the cruelties of slavery contained 


in this volume ; but we recommend to all our readers who wish to _ 


possess an intimate knowledge of the state of slavery in Surinam, to 
peruse the original document. 

We are informed by Dr. Kuhn, that instances are not wanting 
in which the slaves are unprovided by their masters with a — 
article of clothing during the space of two or three years; that 
the negro houses are in general of a wretched description, and do 
not — their inmates from the cold night air and rain ; that 
the food supplied is sometimes greatly deficient in quantity, and 
often bad and unwholesome ; that the labour exacted is almost 
universally excessive on sugar plantations, and, combined with a 
want of needful rest at night, is the cause of a large mortality ; 
that women on some estates are far from receiving that conside- 
ration which they require, in consequence of which mi i 
not unfrequently occur; that mothers are compelled to neglect 
their infants in order to perform field-labour, and that many chil- 
dren perish at a tender age from improper exposure ; that the 
sick in numerous instances do not receive poker medical care, 
in some cases from the consideration that the sufferer, if cured, 
would not repay the expense incurred ; that marriage is generally 
spaces, owing to the insecurity of connubial rights, and the 
liability to separation between parents and children; and that 
among the managers too many are to be met with destitute of 
any sense of decency, addicted to continual intemperance, and 
guilty of the most revolting cruelty towards those who are en- 
trusted to their charge. Finally, we learn from the same autho- 
rity, that the excess of deaths over births, is no less than from 
two to three cent. annually throughout the colony, a fact 
in itself sufficient to prove the unnatural, cruel, and impolitic 
character of slavery in Surinam, and which should procure for 
it a merited reprobation.* 

‘ But it will perhaps be replied, that this (the charge brought 
against the motives of the abolitionists) may be true ; but it is no 
less true that the abolition of slavery is a desirable event. How- 
ever [well the words abolition of slavery may sound, results are 
already apparent to furnish arguments against this fine theory; 
and when that which has taken place in the English colonies since 
the abolition of psi is closely observed, and the results exa- 
mined without prejudice, it will be discovered that the planters 
are become poorer, and the negros are more unhappy. Were 
these the objects of the sincere abolitionists! We may have doubts 
on the subject; but the object of the English nation in the 
preparation of the Emancipation Act, and the compensation con- 
nected wiih it, was certainly to better the lot of the slave without 
injury to the interests of the proprietor. Is this object at present 
attained? No, the results of emancipation in the English colonies 
have been most fatal—the proprietors of plantations are ruined— 
the trade with the colonies decreases fearfully, and the negro, 
that object of blind prejudice, is more idle and dissolute than ever 
—once freed he will no more acknowledge any authority—no more 
perform any work, for with him freedom is not to work. 

“ Tt will not be needful to prove how the produce of the Eng- 
lish colonies has decreased since emancipation ; the official returns 
of the English government are printed—eyery one can convince 
himself by reading their contents. 

“ The abolitionist cannot contradict this : he will perhaps grant 
it, but will probably add to this admission, that the negros are 
now much improved in morals, and much happier than formerly. 
Even this is untrue. Read the official reports of the 


government, and it will be found by their contents that the negro 


is now much more immoral and consequently much more unhappy 


* By some authorities the annual excess of deaths over births is esti- 
mated at from four to five per cent. annually. : 
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than formerly. Take and read with attention a little book en- 
titled The Island of T: and the most decided partizan of 
emancipation will be compelled to acknowledge that the negros 
were not prepared for emancipation. Read in this work the evi- 
dence given in Trinidad, independently of that of the planters, and 
pay attention only to that of the clergy and magistrates, and you 
La there find that all which the negros earn.they throw away in 
foolish gratifications, that they no longer cultivate junds on 
their own account, that gambling and drunkenness have enor- 
mously increased, and that a small number of them can scarcely 
be found who will give continuous labour. Did I not fear to be 
tedious, I should be able to prove from evidence given before the 

istrates of the island by persons of every description, that the 
emancipated slaves have there degenerated into a state of unre- 
strained licentiousness. The pamphlet can however be obtained 
by every one, and it is therefore needless to proceed further.” 

It ap from the above extract, that the act of emancipation 
a priors comments itself to the common sense of justice and feeling 
of humanity among men, for it is in this manner that we must 
account for the agreeable emotion produced by the words aboli- 
tion of slavery. The results of emancipation in the British 
colonies are, however, said to prove that the imagined benefits of 
this measure are a delusion, and that the planters are poorer and 
the negros more miserable than during the period of slavery. 

It is not very difficult to discover, that it is the planters’ interest 
which is principally considered by the correspondent of the Nieuwe 
Amsterdamsche Courant, and we.shall first reply to that part of 
the statement in which he is principally concerned. 

On this subject we shall give, in the words of Lord Stanley; the 
present. secretary for the colonies, in his place in parliament, an 
account of the amount and value of exports from the British 
West Indies, during a few years before and since the abolition of 
slavery, which is as follows :— 

** When he looked to the average + gery of sugar roe ae 
into the United Kingdom from the West Indies, he found, that 
during the six years preceding the apprenticeship it was 
3,905,034 cwts.; that during the four years of apprenticeship, it 
fell to 3,486,225 ewts.; that during the first year of om, 
1839, it fell to 2,824,106 cwts.; and that during the second year 
of freedom, 1840, it fell tu 2,210,226 cwts. If the house would 
permit him to state this case fully and fairly, they would find 
that the deficiency of the ——_ had been nade up by the 
increased value of the produce in the different intervals. For 
instance, the average value of sugar for the six years preceding 
the apprenticeship was £5,320,021; and for the four years of 
the apprenticeship, it was £6,217,801. In the first year of freedom 


_ the amount was £5,530,000, and in the next year £5,424,000 ; 


and, mn in this year there would be a large reduction, still 
there would be a fair remuneration for what was lost by the 
diminution of produce.” We may add, that, during the past year, 
the export of sugar from the British West India colonies was 
2,151,217 cwts., making an average of 2,395,151 ewts. since the 

roduction of freedom, being nearly two-thirds of the amount 
exported during the period of slavery. In the present year, the 
exports are expected to exceed those of the last, by from 200,000 
to 300,000.cwts. 

The decrease which has taken place in the. exportation of sugar 
is doubtless considerable, and although it has been made _ 
to a great extent, if not altogether, by the rise in price of the 
article, it may be worth while to examine how far it is ¢ ble 
on emancipation ; and paces whether it be attributable to 
a want of industry on the part of the n 

We therefore proceed to state a few of the actual causes 
of this decrease. Among these is the 1 diminution of the 
labouring population, arismg from the small number of births, 
cabicenae with the dreadful mortality during slavery and the 
apprenticeship, which amounted to arash 8 or quite, 100,000, 
as compared with the census of the ie ion taken in 1817 ; 
ibe ee of = —— bour during the day, and 
often throughout the night, to which a large part of this mortalit 
was Bi a the extensive withdrawal from field labour oF 
mothers of families in order to attend to domestic duties, and of 
children who are no longer condemned to hopeless ignorance ; the 
refusal to allow fair wages to the emanci labourers during the 
early period of freedom, the criterion of value being the statements 

eon this subject by the planters themselves during the appren- 
pesmnip. and the practice during slavery and the apprentice- 
ip where wages were given ; excessive c for houses and 
grounds, which have led to an extensive abstraction of labour in 
the erection of cottages, and the clearance and cultivation of new 
land, by the Sey Sap patos gue ; and, lastly, not to mention 
others which might » which reflect no discredit on emanci- 
— or on the new freeman, the unusual prevalence of excessive 
ughts in some of the principal British colonies, including par- 
ticularly Jamaica, Guiana, Barbados. 

The facts to which we have alluded are in general of an indis- 
putable character, and some confirmation of their accuracy, should 
any doubt nig wap them exist in the mind of the reader, will 
be found in the quotations we shall hereafter make from par- 
liamentary papers relative to the West Indies, or other documents 
of high credit. For further satisfaction and evidence on all the 
ee ent, we refer to the papers we have named, and debates 

; which have reference to the past and present state 


. colonies. 
Tt will be seen that the causes of decrease which have been 


stated are traceable to the latent evils of slavery ; the discontinu- 
ance of its abuses, in theamount of labour and the persons 
by whom it is performed ; the faults of managers and proprietors ; 
and the failure of seasons; circumstances which appear to have 
been entirely overlooked by the correspondent of the Nieuwe 
Amsterdamsche Courant. . 

It may however be supposed, from the statement that “ the trade 
with the colonies decreases fearfully,” that not only have the 
exports decreased, but that there has been a great falling off in the 
extent and value of imports into the British West Indies since the 
abolition of slavery. Such is indeed the fair meaning of the words 
used, and they might even be a to imply that the internal 
trade of the colonies has considerably lessened. Such a state of 
things must indeed have resulted from the conduct attributed to 
the negro, had it been true. 

On this subject we again quote the language of Lord Stanley. 
“ The average value of the exports from this country to the West 
India colonies in the six years preceding emancipation was 
£2,783,000. The average during the four years of the appren- 
ticeship, 18385 to 1838, was £3,573,000. The amount during the 
first year of freedom, 1839, was £4,002,000, and during the second 
year of freedom, the amount was £3,492 ,734.” 

We shall next examine the accuracy of the bold assertion re- 
specting the superior happiness and morality of the negro in a state 
of slavery, as compared with his present situation. In order to 
ascertain the trath or falsehood of this proposition, it will be 
needful to shew what was the character of British West India 
bondage, and what are the circumstances and conduct of the eman- 
eipated population in our colonies. We shall again have occasion 
to quote Lord Stanley on both these subjects, and shall first 
extract some passages from the — made by him on bringing 
in the bill for the abolition of slavery. In this justly celebrate 
speech, Lord Stanley not only described, in just, and_ therefore 
very dark colours, the cruel evils of slavery, but shewed that it is 
vain indeed to hope that they will be removed, except by the 
abolition of the system. In the course of his observations, Lord 
Stanley dwelt particularly on the features of slavery in British 
Guiana, a colony which has many points of resemblance with 
Surinam, and which was probably, at the time at which this speech 
was delivered, an almost exact counterpart of the present state of 
that colony. 

*‘ The colony of Demerara afforded a frightful proof of the de- 
structive effects which the amount of labour compelled from the 
slaves had on its population. In that eatony the quantity of 
sugar exported during the three periods (from June 1823 to June 
1826 ; from June 1826 to June 1829; and from June 1829 to 
June 1832) was respectively, 652,336 cwts., 662,655 ewts., and 
806, 120 cwts. Now what was the effect of the increased labour 
on the slave-population during these three periods! In the first 
the number was 72,722, in the second 71,005, and in the third 
only 67,741. 

** Thus in the last period 67,741 slaves produced 806,120 cwts. 
of sugar, while in the first 72,722 slaves were required to produce 
ee ewts. ; showing a decrease of the producers to the amount 
of 4981. 

** In Berbice the slave population amounted in the first period 
to 22,074, in the second to 21,246, and in the third it had 
decreased to 20,831 ; while the exportation of sugar during the 
co nding periods amounted to 58,655 cwts., 64,230 cwts., 
and 94,312 cwts., showing a frightful increase in the production 
compared ‘vith the amount of the population. 

- fe could not refrain from reading to the house another state- 
ment with respect to Demerara, which pointed out more particu- 
larly that class which appeared to be the peculiar sufferers, 
because in that‘ class was found the greatest diminution of human 
life. The statement to which he alluded pointed out the age, qua- 
lity, and physical strength of the slaves, on whom this great mor- 
tality allen. He might perhaps be told, that the decrease 
which had taken place in the slave population might in some 
degree be accounted for by the effects, not yet wholly sur- 
mounted, of the nit of the slave-trade, and the unequal 
supply of the sexes. But he found in this document that there 
was a decrease in the number of children under ten years of 
age, which could only be accounted for in one pe eae way—the 
increased labour and diminished productiveness of the parents. 

** As compared with 1817 there was a decrease in the number of 
slaves under forty of 23,644 ; and between the ages of thirty and 
forty, the time at which labour was most severe, the present popu- 
lation, as compared with its amount in the same year, had expe- 
rienced a diminution ef 11,653 ; while, upon the other hand, in 
every ten years, from forty to fifty, from fifty to sixty, from sixty 
to seventy, and from seventy to eighty years of age and upwards, 
among those who were past labour, or unequal to great exertion, 
there was a proportionate increase at the very time there was a 
manifest decrease of human life among those upon whom the full 
labour fell. Need he add any thing to this! fe he went further 
into detail he should weary the house. He would therefore 
make such statements only as should be important and instructive. 
He had some further returns from Demerara, which he had most 
carefully examined, and in which the various descriptions of 
labour were classed under different heads, showing the relative 
decrease of human life on cattle farms to be 2 per cent., among 


unattached slaves 14 per cent. on coffee farms 3 J, per cent, 





and on sugar plantations 54 per cent. On cotton plantations there 
had been no decrease, but an increase of 1,4 per cent. 
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** He had thus shown that increased production of sugar was 
accompanied by decreased population ; that the decrease of popu- 
lation fell heaviest on those c from whom the severest labour 
was exacted ; and he now came to the last statement, as to the mode 
in which this labour was exacted by increased severity. His 
authority would be the Records of Punishments ; and he thought 
if there was no other advantage in those records, and in the ser- 
vices of the protectors of slaves, than to give plain and palpable 
roof of the manner in which the present system produces loss of 
ife by labour, and the mode in which that labour was exacted, 
this alone would be sufficient to justify the introduction of 
protectors of slaves into all the crown colonies, and would fully 
warrant parliament to insist upon their introduction, and on 
the same system of recording punishments, in the chartered 
colonics. In the year 1829, the recorded number of 
separate punishments in Demerara, when the predial slave 
population amounted to 60,500, was 17,359. In 1830, the 
numbers had decreased to 59,547, while the production of sugar 
had increased, and the number of separate punishments had also 
increased to 18,324, the number of lashes inflicted in that year 
being no less than 194,744. In 1831, the predial population had 
still further decreased to 58,404, but the punishments had in- 
creased to 21,656, and the number of lashes amounted to 199,507. 
Now let the house bear in mind that this was the official record 
of punishments, not including the punishments inflicted by judicial 
authority, or on a reference to magistrates, because there existed 
no return of this latter sort, but inflicted by planters in one of the 
crown colonies, under the improved system, and under the check 
of the record. It was the official return given by the masters of 
the slaves themselves, of the extent of domestic and irresponsible 
punishments inflicted, under the sanction of the law, by their own 
authority, amounting in one year to nearly 200,000 lashes. 
Without imputing any cruelty to the planters more than that 
which arose from a perversion of moral feeling, or imputing any 
want of the ordinary feelings of humanity, further than that they 
were perverted by prejudice and rendered callous by custom and 
habit, he called upon the house to consider, where the punish- 
ments were unrecorded, where there was no legal authority, and 
where there was no efficient protection afforded to the slave, 
what must be the amount of punishment. What must be the 
system, the curse, the degradation of the system, if such was the 
extent and severity of the punishments in a comparatively ame- 
liorated state ? hat in such cases must be the amount of unre- 
dressed injustice, of bitter oppression, and of hopeless wrong ?” 

Lord Stanley subsequently replies to the common sophistries of 
slave-holders, and describes the degraded and demoralized condi- 
tion of the slaves, which he justly attributed to the vices of the 
slave system, and the conduct of those by whom it was adminis- 
tered. We should do injustice to those of our readers who may 
not have had the opportunity of perusing these important’ obser- 
vations, did we not give at least a portion of them a place in our 
pages. We extract the following :—“‘ They were told that under 
ped system—except that which he had described—that under any 
other system it was impossible to produce industry in the slaves. 
They were taunted in this country with legislating on mistaken 
notions, and told that they were absolutely ignorant of what 
gentlemen were pleased to call the negro character. He con- 
scientiously believed that any man who chose to take the pains of 
informing himself on the subject might form a better and clearer 
idea, because a more unprejudiced one, of the ‘negro character’ 
than those men who had passed their lives in the West Indies. 
The latter individuals made this wide and palpable mistake ; they 
attributed to the character of the negro those faults which neces- 
sarily resulted from the moral degradation of slavery. He believed 
that it might be proved, that the negro, under proper inducements 
to free-labour, would be found neither less inclined to be indus- 
trious or to accumulate property, nor less anxious to better 


“himself in the world, than those whose lot it was to do free- 


labour. But they were told with an air of triumph to 
look only at the manumitted negro; and they were asked 
to point out, if they could, twenty instances of manumitted 
slaves engaged in field labour. In reply to this objection, he 
would ask another question; were they able to produce him 
twenty instances of field negro slaves who had been manumitted ? 
The fact was that the manumitted slaves mostly belonged to one 
class, and that not the class of field labourers. Within a period of 
ten years, commencing in 1817, there had been 14,163 slaves 
manumitted. Did they consist of field labourers? Hardly an 
instance could be produced of a field negro among the number ; 
two-thirds, if not three-fourths, were females,—a fact which spoke 
for itself ; for it was not difficult to understand to what class of 
females they belonged, and what inducement the planters had to 
liberate them, and in many instances the children of those females. 

“ They were told, that at the present moment the slaves were 
unfit for freedom, because they had no domestic ties, no habits of 
industry, and that they would be unable to provide for their wants, 
and be utterly ruined, if they were thrown upon the world to act 
for themselves. Therefore continue them in slavery, it was said, 
until they become fit for freedom. His answer was—you keep them 
unfit for freedom by retaining them in slavery. The state of sla- 
very absolutely debarred them from acquiring those habits of in- 
dustry ; it left them no end to labour for, for they had no 
incentive to industrious habits ; it debarred them from the ties of 
family and domestic enjoyment, and yet it was said that they were 
ignorant of family duties. It was said also that they had no 


their minds, degraded, and unfit for participation in the blessin 
of freedom. If they were ignorant, upon whom did the guilt fall? 
Upon those who had kept their minds, and still keep them in that 
state. Upon whom did the charge fall that they were still igno- 
rant, if indeed they were ignorant ; that they were open to the 
accusation of petty theft ; that they disregarded truth ; that they 
lacked industry ; that they had no respect for marriage and the 
duties of social life? It was upon those who, from childhood to 
the grave, and from generation to generation, kept the negros in a 
state of chattel property, and looked upon them as mere labouring 
animals, and took no pains, and used no efforts to enlighten 
their minds or raise their moral feelings. Nay, more, and he spoke 
it to the shame of a christian age and a professing christian country, 
they were actually debarred of the means of religious instruction, 
because it was feared to be incompatible with the maintenance of 
a state of slavery. Was this house, then, and this country, to draw 
the conclusion, that, assuming that religious instruction was incon- 
sistent with the continuance of slavery, they were to debar the 
slave population from the light of gospel truth, and shut out reli- 
gious instruction, and stifle education, and, at all hazards and risks, 
preserve inviolate the system of slavery *” 

We now turn from the affecting picture of the dreadful physi- 
cal and moral evils of slavery, to contemplate the results of eman- 
cipation, as it affects the welfare and conduct of those who have 
emerged from so great a depth of suffering and degradation. Lord 
Stanley, who again, after an interval of some years, fills the 
office of colonial secretary, has thus described them in a 
speech delivered in the House of Commons, on the 22nd of 
March last. ‘ Considering how deeply he was interested in 
the subject, and what anxiety he must have felt when return- 
ing to the same situation which he held nine years ago, as to the 
result of the great experiment in which he took so active a part, 
the house, he was sure,would grant him some little indulgence. As 
regarded that result, he was happy to be able to state that the 
emancipation of the negro bon ation of the West Indies had, in 
the benefits which were derived from it, exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations of the most ardent advocates of the measure. 
In every one of the islands, the ha perme condition and prosperity 
of the labouring classes had reached to an extent far greater than 
had been dnticipated ; and, what was still more gratifying, the 
improvement in their physical condition was accompanied by a 
corresponding improvement in their social and moral habits. Reli- 
gious instruction had produced its anticipated effects, inducing 
greater purity in domestic life, and creating a stronger desire for 
education. ‘Chis he considered to be a result infinitely more im- 
portant than any improvement in their physical condition. To 
show that he did not exaggerate the vast improvement which had 
taken place in the habits and condition of the West Indian labour- 
ers, he would read to the house an extract from an official 
document which he had a short time since addressed to a foreign 
power, in answer to a statement in which the great experiment of 
emancipation was alluded to as having proved a failure. The 
words were these :— 

“ ¢ Tt will be found, that the British emancipation took place 
without the occurrence of a single instance of tumult or dis- 
turbance ; that the joy of the negros on the Ist of August, 1838, 
was orderly, sober, and religious ; that, since emancipation, the 
negros have been thriving and contented ; that they have varied 
their manner of living, and multiplied their comforts and enjoy- 
ments ; that their offences against the laws have become more and 
more light and unfrequent ; that their morals have improved ; 
that marriage has become more and more substituted for concu- 
binage ; that they are eager for education, rapidly advancing in 
knowledge, and powerfully influenced by the ministers of religion. 
Such are among the results of emancipation which are plain and 
indisputable, and these results constitute, in the estimation of her 
Majesty’s government and the people of England, the complete 
success of the British emancipation, in so far as relates to the pri- 
mary and paramount object of that act.’” 

Lord Stanley afterwards read extracts at considerable length 
from the correspondence of Sir Charles Metcalfe, late governor of 
Jamaica, from a stipendiary magistrate of that island, and from 
Mr.Light, governorof Guiana, the result of which is summed up in 
these nbd :— These statements showed, he thought, this, that, 
as far as the labourers were concerned in Jamaica and Demerara 
(and, though varying in degree, they were a sample of the whole 
of our colonies) the experiment had been not only successful in 
placing them ina situation of great physical enjoyment, beyond 
the anticipations of their boldest friends, but they also proved 
that the had learned to turn to advantage their newly pe tee 
gift of iestnen in accumulating property, the product of their 
industry, and cultivating habits worthy of freemen.” 

The only drawbacks to the rity of the colonies men~ 
tioned by Lord Stanley are, a deficiency of labour a gr to 
the cultivation of sugar, and a high rate of wages. e former 
circumstance is stated by: Lord Stanley to arise “from the 
abstraction of labour in consequence of the industrious applica- 
tion of the labourers to their own farms, and from their having 
become possessors of property, instead of mere cultivators of the 
soil.” We do not agree with Lord Stanley in the statement 
that the planters have been “compelled to pay exorbitant and 
enormous wages,” because, at the most, they have only amounted 
to the value set upon them by the planters themselves, 
previously to the introduction of complete freedom, while in 
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‘my ny instances they heve fallen ye below this standard. 
This will be ippareite from the owing statement of wages 


paid at different riods, The price of hired labour in 
the principal British West India colonies was, in the time 
of slavery from half-a-dollar to one dollar per diem, or from 
two shillings to four shillings. During the apprenticeship the 
apprentices received for work performed in their own time, when 
is was not unfairly taken from them, about the same amount. 
On the commencement of freedom, the average prane of labour was, 
in Jamaica 10d. ; in Barbados 10d.; in British Guiana 1s. 44d. ; 
in Trinidad 1s. 9d. ; and in Antigua 8d. By the latest published 
accounts from the same colonies, the average rate of wages was, in 
Jamaica 1s. to 1s. 6d. per diem ; in Barbados 10d. ; in British 
Guiana 1s. 43d. to 1s. 9d.; in Trinidad 1s. 9d, to 2s. 1d.; and 
in Antigua 10d. per diem, The above sums are estimated in 
English sterling money. 
ere it, however, true that a high rate of wages is paid in some 
of the British colonies in which the population is very scanty as 
compared with the extent of land expable of cultivation, or ac- 
tually devoted to the production of valuable agricultural produce, 
such a circumstance would only be in accordance with that which 
takes place generally in free communities thus circumstanced, and 
does not furnish the shadow of an argument against emancipation. 
It may indeed show the impolicy of continuing that unjust and 
cruel system, by which the population had been so greatly reduced, 
a truth which was thus acknowledged by Mr. Burnley, a large West 
India planter, and author of The island of Trinidad, when under 
examination before a select committee of the House of Commons, on 
East India produce, in 1840, said :—‘* We, (the p'anters, ) committed 
the error of suffering the existence of slavery when the slave trade 
was abolished. The system was continued after the supply was 
cut off, by which the colonies were paralyzed.” 

We have now replied to the general statements relative to the 
results of emancipation, and the circumstances and conduct of the 
new freemen in the British colonies. The island of Trinidad, in 
which the number of liberated slaves amounted to little more than 
20,000, or about one-fortieth part of the emancipated population 
in the British dependencies, is, however specially adduced as evi- 
dence of the baneful effects of freedom generally, and in ry 
of statements which reflect deeply upon the negro character. We 
shall therefore, although the premises, if they were correct, would 
not warrant the conclusion, bestow some attention upon this = 
of the great field in which emancipation has taken place. e 
think it will be found that Trinidad presents no exception to 
the immense benefits which have resulted to the British colonies 
generally from this righteous measure. We must however defer 
our remarks on this subject, and further extracts from the Niewwe 
Amsterdamsche Courant, to a future number. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We hope in our next to notice Mr. Dickens’s interesting volumes, 
American Notes for General Circulation. 

We thank Mr. Martin for his note. A correction of the misrepre- 
sentation he refers to was sent to the Times, and insertion refused. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


LONDON, November 161TH. 

















In another part of the Reporter will be found extracts from the 
colonial papers received by the last mail, from which it appears 
that the sugar crops are likely to prove much larger than they 
were last year. Though we have no specific information from 
Jamaica, Barbados, and Trinidad, we are informed that equally 
favourable accounts have been received from these colonies, and 
this, coupled with the following information from India, will show 
that we are likely to have a large stock of sugar on hand at the 
close of the year. It is as follows :— 


Sue¢ar.—A very active demand has been experienced since our last for 
all descriptions; and, the bazaar having been well supplied, the shipments 
for the past month to Great Britain reached 258,896 bazaar maunds, or 
about 9,500 tons, and in this month they continue on a liberal scale, being 
from the Ist to the 7th inclusive 44,953 bazaar maunds. Notwithstanding 
these heavy shipments at this period, we are still of opinion that the total 
exports to Great Britain, from the Ist of May, 1842, to the 30th of April, 
1843, will not reach, or at all events, exceed 70,000 tons. Prices have 
not varied much since our last ; there has, however, been a slight decline 
on the middling and lower qualities, whilst for the fine kinds there is no 
change. All accounts from the country agree in stating that the next 
crop (now growing) will be short, owing to the very severe weather that 
has been experienced, and also to short cultivation, caused by the low 
prices which ruled here in March and Apri!, the best months for planting 
cane. 


The stock of sugar on hand on Wednesday, the 9th November 
last, was reported to be, 
West India. . 24,815 Hhds. 
Mauritius . . 
Be Arce 
: Foreign . . . 
ae pree of West India sugar 
per cwt. 





WE earnestly direct attention to the important articles in our 
.. number, on Dutch Slavery, and the late West India 

ommittee. From Dr. Madden’s Report we have takenas long 
an extract as the state of our columns would permit, exhibitin 
the existence and prevalence of slavery itself in the Britis 
settlements on the Gold Coast. We share with that gentleman 
in his surprise at the facts which he discovered there ; and find 
it hard to understand by what kind of oversight the British 
settlements on the coast of Africa can have been omitted from 
distinct contemplation, either by the government or by the phi- 
lanthropists of this country, when emancipation was enacted. 
We hope to detail in our next, the proceedings of the lamented 
Sir John Jeremie in this matter, 


WE beg to introduce to the favour of our readers a new and 
improved edition of an_ interesting little work with which, of 
course, they are all familiar—An Epitome of Anti-Slavery Infor- 
mation. In comparing it with the former, we perceive that the 
statistics are brought up to the latest period, and that, in some of 
the pages, the matter is altogether new. 








THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE, _ 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


S1r,—The West India party are strenuously exerting them- 
selves both with the government and through the medium of the 
public press, to achieve their ra object—emigration from Africa 
to the British colonies ; and did they confine themselves to a fair 
exhibition of their case, and abstain from misrepresenting the 
views and motives of the anti-slavery body in this country, I 
should, as one of that body, be content merely to watch their pro- 
ceedings, and interpose only when circumstances appeared to 
render it imperatively nece - But, sir, as they have not 
scrupled grossly to exaggerate their case, and to vilify the Anti- 
slavery Society, I propose in a series of short articles, to review 
the evidence on which they attempt to sustain it, for the double 
purpose of justifying the_gfound taken by the Society, and of 
showing how little foundation they have on which to base their 
claims to be assisted by the British parliament and the British 
public. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ARGUS, 
London, 10th November, 1842. 


On the 22nd March, 1842, Lord Stanley, colonial secretary, 
moved the House of Commons for a “ select committee to inquire 
into the state of the different West India colonies, in reference to 
the existing relations between employers and labourers, the rate of 
wages, the supply of labour, the system and expense of cultivation, 
and the general state of their rural and ne economy.” 
In doing this, his lordship paid a just tribute of praise to the 
general good conduct, industry, and freedom from crime of the 
emancipated classes, and dwelt with evident satisfaction on their 
improved physical and moral condition. But in stating the case 
of the planters, he greatly deplored the reverse that they had 
sustained in their circumstances by the abolition of slavery, and 
urged the necessity which existed for affording them relief. His 
panacea, as well as theirs, was such an influx of labourers as 
should at once have the effect of supplying them with a full 
amount of available labour for agricultural purposes, and of re- 
ducing the wages of labour to the minimum point ; and his lord- 
ship evidently looked towards Africa as the source whence that 
supply was to be drawn. Were this the place it might be easily 
shown that the foundation of the noble lord’s recommendation was 
not composed of solid facts, but of general opinions and false 
statements which he had been led to adopt, principally on West 
Indian authority. ‘Take, for instance, the losses said to have been 
sustained in the year 1841, by sixty-two estates in British Guiana. 
The noble lord said,—* He had a ose of sixty-two sugar estates 
from the Ist January to the 31st October, 1841, in which period 
the expenditure ‘was 1,091,000 dollars, while the return was 
217,000 dollars, making a gross loss upon the whole estates of 
874,000 dollars ; and to December, the same committee stated the 
expense to be 1,295,000 dollars, and the total revenue 312,000, the 
loss being 983,000 dollars.” The noble lord was misled by the 
tabular statement forwarded to him by the planters ; they omitted 
to inform him, that these estates yie ded, on their own showing, 
during the year, 10,649 hogsheads of sugar, of at least 16 cwt. 
each, and that not one farthing of the amount derived from their 
sale had been carried to the account! So much for the loss sus- 
tained. The effect of this, and other statements of the noble lord, 
was the appointment of the select committee of inquiry. 

The committee appointed toconduct the inquiry was as follows :— 
the Lords Stanley, Howick, and Chelsea, Sirs Eardly Wilmot 
and Charles Douglas, and Messrs. Pakington, Godson, Charles 
Howard, Vernon Smith, Emmerson Tennent, Grantley Berkeley, 
Hawes, Bankes, Villiers Stuart, and Barclay. Among these the 
only parties qualified for the discharge of their duties, by previous 
knowledge of colonial affairs, were the Lords Stanley and Howick 
and Mr. Vernon Smith, with the exception of Messrs. Godson and 
Barclay—gentlemen deeply interested in West Indian estates. 
The remainder, independently of Mr. Hawes, whose business-like 
habits and industry made up in great measure for the want of 
itis information, were ignorant of West Indian affairs. Mr. 

akington was appointed chairman of the committee, and it was 
evident that he, and indeed most of the members of the com- 
mittee, acted i a foregone conclusion, (the correctness of which 





they no doubt believed), throughout the whole of the examinations. 
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From first to last the honorable gentleman was in communication 
with the West Indians; from them he received the questions 
to be put to their witnesses ready drafted ; and, when discre- 
pancies appeared in their testimony, he allowed them ample 
opportunity to amend their answers ; whilst the few witnesses 
allowsa to be examined on the opposite side were subject to as 
rigorous an examination as his powers would enable him to carry 
on. The consequence was, that many points of the utmost 
importance to a just decision on the qnestions submitted to the 
committee were either slurred over, omitted, or overlaid. Take, 
for example, the question of the legal relations which have existed 
between the employers and the labourers, and the mischiefs which 
have arisen therefrom, since the complete emancipation of the slaves 
in August, 1838—that was too tender a point to touch upon, and 
the little that does appear upon the minutes of evidence relative 
thereto, may be said to have been forced on the-committee. Had 
this important branch of the subject, however, been thoroughly 
investigated, it would have been found to have gone far to account 
for the loss of produce complained of by the planters during the 
first two years of freedom ; and would have demonstrated the 
necessity for « thorough revision of the laws, especially of the 
chartered colonies, to bring them into harmony with the spirit 
and design of the abolition act, and the enactments of the orders 
in council which were issued in 1838, for the regulation of con- 
tracts, and the prevention of vagrancy in the crown colonies. 

On the system and expense of cultivation, the committee rose 
from their labours as wise as when they commenced them ; but 
this, as well as the rate of wages, and the supply of labour avail- 
able for agricultural purposes in the British colonies, will] eepey 
come under consideration when we examine the nature, and test 
the quality of the evidence submitted to the committee. 

On the general state of the colonies the opinions of the West 
Indians were accumulated to a most disproportionate extent. Their 
past state was declared deplorable, their present state worse, and 
their future as presenting nothing but absolute ruin, without the 
aid of the government and a large amount of African immigration, 
whilst the actual state of the rural and agricultural economy of 
the colonies was almost entirely overlooked, 

In looking for the cure of the evils which were said to 
exist, one influential member was anxious to give additional 
stringency to the laws regulating labour ; another honour- 
able member was for laying a heavy tax on the land purchased 
by the‘labourers, and returning it to the planters in the shape 
of a bounty on exported produce; others were for giving an 
artificial value to the lands at present purchaseable by the labourers ; 
others were fortaking from them their provision grounds, and throw- 
ing them more completely on the money wages they might receive 
from their employers than they now are; others were for pre- 
venting them altogether from occupying the unemployed lands of 
the colonies ; and of course the members entertaining projects 
like these were generally anxious to elicit from the witnesses 
opinions in their favour. Full proof of this statement will be found 
in the report, and in the questions put to the gentlemen who gave 
evidence before the committee. 

From the circumstances before alluded to there was not, and 
could not be a searching examination of the witnesses. The only 
member of the committee who attempted to draw the witnesses 
beyond the line of examination marked out by the West In- 
dians, except for the purposes mentioned, or occasionally in 
compliance with —. from those who were permitted to be 
present, was Mr. Hawes ; but, unfortunately, that gentleman was 
compelled to be absent during one half of the sittings of the com- 
mittee, by attendance on the Lyme ah election or the corrupt 
compromise committees, or a body of most useful information 
would have been placed on record, 

The committee commenced their sittings on the 25th April, and ter- 
minated them on the 14th July following, having met in all twenty- 
four times. Lord Howick waspresent at eighteen of the examinations, 
but did not take that prominent part in them which his accurate 
knowledge enabled him to do. Mr. Vernon Smith was present on 
twelve occasions, but rarely did more than elicit an occasional 
expression of opinion, or an explanation of the evidence alread 
given, and generally appeared to take but little interest in the 
progress of the inquiry. Lord Stanley was present thrice, and in 
the little he did, showed how much might have been done by 
him, could he have commanded the time to have been always 
present. We have specifically alluded to these three honourable 
members, because having each filled important offices in the 
colonial department, they were competent to have secured such a 
body of facts, as would have guided the House of Commons to a 
just decision on the —_ most required to'be understood, in order 
to legislative, or such other measures as the case might require. As 
it is, we have, as the result of the inquiry, a bulky folio volume 
of nearly nine hundred pages, of little practical value, presenting, 
for the most part, an exaggerated and one-sided view of the ques- 
tions submitted to the committee for solution, and which, should 
it be allowed to sway the judgment of the government, will entail 
vast expenses on the already over-taxed colonists to serve the pur- 
poses of the planters, who form but a small portion of the commu- 
nity, without securing even to them the benefits, purely selfish, 
which they anticipate. The attendance of the other members of 
the committee, during the inquiry was as follows: Mr. Tennant 
six times only, the proceedings of the Belfast election committee 
having no doubt prevented the honourable gentleman from attend- 
ing more frequently ; Mr. V. Stuart nine times ; Messrs, Godson 

-and Bankes, eleven times each, the former gentleman absent 


on circuit ; Mr. Hawes, twelve, Mr. C. Howard, thirteen, Mr. G. 


Berkeley, fifteen, Lord Chelsea, sixteen, Mr. Barclay, seventeen, 
and Sir C. Douglastwenty times. The chairman, Mr. Pakington, 
was of course present at all the meetings of the committee, bu 
was sometimes driven hard to form a quorum, so few honourable 
members attended regularly, or continued, after they were 
assembled, to the close of the proceedings. This fact is mentioned 
to show how little interest was felt generally in the result 
of the inquiry ; and will prove also how little reliance can be 
laced in the decisions of committees so constituted and so worked. 
he fact is, any result that. may be desired can be obtained from 
such tribunals. However imposing therefore their name and their 
sanction, they are unsafe guides on all great public questions. 





DR. MADDEN’S REPORT: SLAVERY ON THE GOLD 
COAST. 


In our last ag? we took from this important document a eg 
exhibiting the frightful implication of British merchants in t 
support of the slave-trade. We select one to-day announcing the 
existence of rapt? itself in the British settlements on the coast 
of Africa, and aying the most marvellous tenacity with which 
it is clung to, both by British subjects and British authorities, 


Slavery on the Gold Coast prevails to a greater extent among the natives 
than on any other part of the coast which | have visited. J.ike all slaves, 
however, which are chiefly for domestic service and not for predial labour, 
the treatment is mild, and the slaves comparatively happy. The Fantees 
make no wars now to obtain their slaves ; those which they hold are either 
born in bondage, and are what are called “ slaves of the house,” and are 
more leniently treated than others; or they are purchased in the neigh- 
bouring countries where the slave-trade is still carried on; or they are 
taken in ‘‘ pawn,” either for the debts of others, or themselves; and, not 
being able to pay these debts, they lapse into slavery. 

The original injustice done, however, by their capture, and the mischief 
of the violence which accompanies it, is still the same, however they are 
treated in slavery ; and all the evil effects of the habits of indolence, pride, 
and domestic tyranny which slavery induces, are notable enough, even in 
this species of mitigated bondage. I was not aware, however, that slavery 
existed in any part of the British empire, or of its settlements, except in 
India, Ceylon, and St. Helena, which were specially exempted from the 
operation of the general Act of Emancipation of 1834, till I visited the Gold 
Coast. There I found English subjects holding slaves and pawns ; buying, 
selling, and disposing of them as property at their deaths, and the official 
sanction of the authorities even given to this system. This was the first 
matter to which I called the attention of the president of the council, and 
strongly expressed my surprise that slavery should be suffered to exist on 
the part of Englishmen in a British settlement. I called on Captain 
Maclean to take steps to put it down ; and, as he had previously issued a 
proclamation prohibiting British subjects from aiding and abetting slave- 
trading, I suggested that he should immediately put forth another procla- 
mation, forbidding British subjects in these settlements from buying, 
selling, or holding slaves. Captain Maclean did not think it necessary or 
advisable todo so. He informed me he had put the government in pos- 
session of all the circumstances of the case, shortly after the passing of the 
act of emancipation, and he had received no instructions on the subject of 
the abolition of slavery on the Gold Coast from that period to this from the 
colonial office. Therefore he inferred that the existence of slavery there 
was known to, and recognised by the British government, The letter, 
however, in which Captain Maclean’s intimation of the existence of slavery 
in that settlement was given to the colonial secretary of state, it seemed to 
me, was rather a statement of difficulties standing in the way of abolition, 
than the disclosure of a system whose evils required the earliest possible 
removal. I found it impossible to move Captain Maclean from the opinion 
he entertained, that the government was aware of the existence of er 
there, and was not disposed to meddle with it. Having had more 
recent opportunities of knowing the opinions now entertained on this sub- 
ject in England than Captain Maclean, I endeavoured, though fruitlessly, 
to change his opinion, and to convince him that whatever apathy in former 
times might have been felt with respect to the existence of slavery in 
British settlements, the deepest interest was now taken in the question of 
emancipation ; and wherever it was connived at and suffered to exist, the 
moment its existence was known the authorities would surely be instructed 
to prosecute the parties who were engaged in it. In the course of three or 
four weeks subsequent to this application to Captain Maclean, I received a 
communication from Sir John Jeremie, the governor of Sierra Leone, on 
the subject I bad taken up of the abolition of slavery in our settlements 
on the Gold Coast, to the following effect; that by the Act 5, of Geo. 4, 
all dealing in slaves whatever was prohibited, except in certain cases men- 
tioned in that Act. And that by 3 and 4, Will. 4, c. 73, sec. 12, “It was 
further enacted, that from and after the Ist of August, 1834, slavery shall 
be, and is hereby utterly and for ever abolished, and declared to be unlaw- 
ful through the British colonies, plantations, aud possessions abroad,” with 
only the exceptions set forth in the Gith section of said act, namelys 
“India, Ceylon, and St. Helena.” That the law should be immediately 

rocluimed in the settlement, and in the meantime, that I should ascertam 
fr it were alleged the negros in question were free, their true condition, 
the amount of wages they received, and whether they were bought, or sold, 
or bequeathed, or pawned for debts. And that I should take what other 
steps were required to prevent the law from being evaded. To enable me 
to effect these objects, Sir John Jeremie transmitted to me a justice of the 
peace’s appointment, which might avail, if I found it necessary, in any of 
the dependencies of Sierra Leone; and also copies of his proclamation 
prohibiting slavery, under severe penalties, on the part of British subjects 
in any of our settlements on the coast. These proclamations I lost no time 
in having posted, by my servant, in all public places in the town, on the 
gates of the castle, and the church-door, and the trees of assemblage in the 
market-place. I explained the necessity of obeying the law to such of the 
people as were British subjects, and some of these persons of colour imme- 
diately consented to give up their slaves. But the effect produced on the 
white inbabitants was such as could hardly have been expected to be occa- 
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ee oe measure which was not one of life and 
following day a general meeting of the magistrates, members 
of council, and merchants, was called, to take into consideration the procla- 
mation which I had made public, and also to inquire into the several cases 
of the prisoners in the gaol, which I had called for an examination of before 
the The president of the council had previously left Cape 
Coast Castle for Accra, and his place was on this occasion filled by one of 
the members of council. A great many objections were taken to the pro- 
clamation in question. I was informed, if it was attempted to be carried 
into execution the natives would rise in rebellion ; there would be an end 
to all subordination in the country ; the Ashantees would come down with 
fire and sword to reclaim their fugitive slaves ; the Dutch at Elmina would 
make war on us for theirs ; moreover, slavery had never been abolished in 
our settlements on the Gold Coast, because there was no mention of our 
African settlements in the Emancipation Act of 3 and 4, Will. 4; and, 
because they never had received any compensation for the slaves. I re- 
plied to these arguments and reasons for upholding slavery—that I believed 
they might dismiss all their fears with respect to the natives at once, that 
the proclamation was never intended to apply to them. That where we 
had no territorial rights, it never could be imagined our laws were to be 
enforced or carried into effect. That the proclamation applied solely to 
British subjects living in British settlements, and not beyond the soil 
belonging to them ; and that the Dutch at Elmina would no more think 
of any hostile movement at Cape Coast, in the possible event of 2 fugitive 
slave seeking shelter in our settlements, -than they would in Demerara, 
where similar occurrences happen every day ; and that, as for the Ashantees 
maces Baird slaves to by in any considerable number, or finding it 
worth their while to engage in a war with us, in the present state of their 
affairs, to recover a few runaway captives, hundreds of miles from their 
own country, the thing was improbable in the highest degree, and could 
not for a moment give the slightest apprehension to any person who re- 
membered the result of our last war with them, and the impression it made 
on them. I stated, that, if no mention was made of the settlements on the 
Gold Coast in the emancipation act, the words of that law were suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to embrace them all: “Slavery shall be, and is 
hereby utterly, and for ever, abolished, and declared to be abolished 
Pap ayes the British colonies, plantations, and possessions abroad,” 
And the three exceptions to it were distinctly specified. And with respect 
to their not having received compensation on the Gold Coast for their 
slaves, if they neglected to apply for it, they were not privileged notwith- 
ing to continue to hold the slaves after the illegality of so doing had 
been once declared by the emancipation act. 1 found it impossible to get 
rid of the plea on which it was determined the proclamation was to be 
» namely, that it applied to the natives of the whole country in 
which our settlements were established ; and that to enforce the law on 
them would be to drive the whole country into hostility with our forts. I 
was asked if the proclamation was not intended to be enforced in these 
towns under the guns of the forts? I replied that the question of our 
jurisdiction over these towns immediately under the guns of our forts was 
one which there was some difference of opinion about, but that my view of 
the proclamation was that the law was solely to be enforced on British 
subjects, who were entitled as such to the protection of our forts; or the 
white inhabitants, and the superior class of Mulattoes in those places, who 
claimed to be British subjects, and were considered as such in all their 
relations with the authorities of our forts. 

After I had left the meeting, the magistrates proceeded to enter a formal 
protest against the step that had been taken for the abolition of slavery in 
these settlements, and the protest was signed by the whole body of the 
merchants of Cape Coast Castle, the magistrates and members of council, 
and the commandant-of Anamaboe, with the solitary exception of one gen- 
tleman, Captain Stanley, a merchant of Cape Coast, who, to his honour, 
refused to put his name to the protest. In this document, the persons who 
By dee against the abolition of slavery and the system of pawning set out 

declaring, ‘‘ They heartily concur in the intentions of government, as 
far om. 2 the Euro opulation ;” but nevertheless, on account of 
the natives, as the proclamation they state is applicable to that class, and 
can only be carried into effect by force, “that attempt would be imme- 
diately resisted as an attack upon their dearest interest.’ They denounce 
oe altogether as an unsafe and impolitic proceeding, and they 
ish with a 1 “to leave the work of emancipation to the safer 
and surer methods of time and civilisation.” 
I fear these methods of abolishing slavery would be slower in their 
ion in Africa than the longest lives of the slaves in these British 
tlements would ever suffice to see brought to a conclusion. 

The whole plea for suspending the execution of the proclamation is 
founded on an interpretation of it which it does not admit of, namely, the 
applicability of it to the natives, over whom they have no right whatever 
to ee vg jurisdiction, — on _ vegies 4 their being called 
on to employ force against e¢ who are not British subjects, and not 
enstalile to British law. iG : . 

Tt is necessary to notice the expression of their hearty concurrence 
in the intentions of government, “as far as regards the European popula- 
tion.” Connexions are formed very generally in these places, which are 
called “ country marriages.” These women are usually possessed of slaves ; 
whatever poet? oe 3 acquire is usually invested in slaves and houses, 
-and very frequently whatever property they inherit is in slaves. In many 
instances the household slaves of Europeans are held in their names ; and 
in an instance which came to my own knowledge, when the proclamation 
against slavery was promulgated, slaves that would have been purchased 
by a British subject as his property, it was arranged were to be bought 
and held in the name of one of the native women I have alluded to. 
This circumstance it is very essential to bear in mind, in issuing any new 
act or ordinance to prohibit slavery in these settlements. 

When this protest was communicated to me by two of the magistrates, I- 
felt it to be my duty to inform them, that I considered it was the interest 
of the class of persons I have alluded to which this document was calcu- 
lated to defend, and not the interest of the native slaves, which the pro- 
clamation, rightly interpreted, did not meddle with at all. I likewise 
sede it ae duty to inform a considerable number of the slaves who ap- 

to me for an explanation of the law, which had been made known to 
them by means of the proclamation, that no British subject was entitled to 
their services as slaves, and that they had a right to seek redress from the 


governor where their liberty was still illegally withheld. One of these 
applications was from the pawns of one of the principal British authori- 
‘ties ; their letter has the names of ten of these people affixed to it. 

Up to the period of my departure, none of the Europeans had complied 
with the terms of the proclamation ; but slavery, as a system, I think has 
received its death-blow at this settlement, and the knowledge of the illega- 
lity of slavery which the slaves now have, will render it very difficult to 
get them to give their unpaid services to their owners much longer. Never- 
theless, it will be necessary to take some further steps, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the continuance of the system here. 

With respect to the informations which Sir John Jeremie requested me 
to obtain respecting the condition, treatment, and‘ maintenance of slaves, 
and whether they were bought, sold, and bequeathed as property by Euro- 
peans, I am fully sensible of the importance of them. When the question of 
abolition was first stated at Cape Coast, there was no consideration then for 
the ‘‘dearest interests” of the natives, or fears of provoking resistance on their 
parts; all the fears I heard expressed were for their own property in 
slaves, and the cruelty and injustice of depriving them of them with- 
out remuneration. ‘here was a frequent bartering going on between the 
Europeans and the natives, for the supply of the establishments of the 
former with slave-servants,and pawns, and servants, and labourers, for their 
boats or wharfs. These slaves were either fed in the house, or allowed a 
certain quantity of goods monthly for their support. ‘This was the whole 
of their allowance; and it is to be borne in pas | that, when their masters 
frequently boast of paying their slaves for labour, as they have often done 
to me, it came out on inquiry, that the amount which was said to be “ the 
earnings of their labour” was in reality the miserable allowance for their 
support, which was barely sufficient to keep life and soul together. Alto- 
gether, though the slaves in the hands of the Europeans in these settle- 
ments are not treated with signal severity, and on the whole are very 
lightly worked, I must say I never knew slaves in any country worse pro- 
vided with the necessaries of life, or reduced to live on a barer supply of 
them. There is no kindly feeling, moreover, between the slaves and the 
European owners ; there is a mutual animosity on account of difference 
of religion, of manners, and modes of life, and a mutual distrust in their 
intentions towards each other, growing out of the temporary nature of the 
interests of the transient merchant in the welfare of the slave, and the bar- 
barism of the slave, in a country where barbarity is the rule, and civilisation 
the exception, to the prevailing habits and practices of the people. 

With respect to pawning, it has become so mixed up with their modes 
of doing business at these settlements, that they are extremely averse to 
have the system in any respect altered, or even known or inquired into. 
The system of giving credit, to the amount often of several hundred pounds 
of goods, to natives without any property, who carry these goods into the 
interior, and retail them there, is very mischievous to the people, and in- 
jurious to the general commerce of the place. The great competition that 
exists, and the superabundance of goods which the London merchants 
force upon their mercantile agents on the coast, cause the latter to have 
recourse to those native hawkers and pedlars who carry their goods into 
the interior. They generally stipulate to return by a certain period, and 
in some instances they leave their children or dependents at the disposal 
of their creditors, to become their pawns in the event of their failing to 
return by the appointed time, or to pay the debts they incurred for them. 

It often happens that these hawkers and pedlars get “ panyared,” as 
they term it, in the countries through which they pass, for the debts of 
others of their nation, and are mulcted in goods or money for the debts 
of strangers who happen to be their countrymen ; or they sell these goods 
to some king or chief, who takes his leisure in the settlement of his 
accounts, and, at the expiration of five or six weeks, or months perhaps, 
pays a part of his debt, or the whole of it, in his own commodities, and 
at his own value; and on the return of the hawkers they are not able 
to make their obligations good, and their pawns are laid hold of, or they 
themselves are seized and thrown into the gaol at Cape Coast, where I 
found so considerable a number of these debtors—fifty of them, some of 
them confined four years, and others two and three ; and in one instance 
of pawning and imprisoning on the part of a man of colour, I strongly, 
bu ineffectually, called on the magistrates to prosecute this person, whose 
debtor he then had in confinement at Cape Coast Castle, and the man’s 
wife and child, seized on after his imprisonment, detained in his hands as 
pawns at Dixcove. 

Some of the magistrates admitted the scandalousness of this infamous 
proceeding, and the presiding member of council undertook to inquire 
into it. But I am sorry to have to observe, that he strenuously resisted 
my application for the man’s release, on the grounds of the rights of 
the man of colour above adverted to, and the largeness of the sum due 
to him, some sixteen ounces of gold; but the wrongs of the native, and 
the length of the time of his imprisonment, were not of sufficient 
moment; and, when I quitted the Gold Coast, the man was in hisdungeon, 
and his wife and child in the hard hands of this grasping creditor. 

This mode of administering the laws and of governing these settlements, 
surely cannot go on without great disgrace to the national character and 
permanent injury to the general commerce of Great Britain ; for, though 
the president of the council has a character with the negros for the patience 
with which he listens to their “‘ palavers,” and the fairness with which 
he decides on their disputes, the government itself is held in contempt 
and extreme dislike by the natives, alike by chiefs and people. 





terry ‘Notice. 


Narrative of the Life of Moses Grandy, late a slave in the United 
States of America. Published and Sold for the benefit of his 
relations still in Slavery. London: 1842. 12mo. 


Aayshing more touching than this little work could scarcely 
have issued from the press. Moses Grandy, from whose lips 
the narrative was taken, was born in North Carolina, nearly, as 
he thinks, sixty years ago. After strenuous efforts and repeated 
disappointments, he has succeeded in Femmes his own freedom, 
and subsequently that of his wife and some of his children. In 
this labour abolitionists and philanthropists of America have 
kindly and extensively assisted him ; and, with ample testimo- 
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nials to his veracity and respectability, he solicits in England fur- 
ther help. The extensive sale of this narrative will aid him most 
bers , and, in aiding him, will promote the anti-slavery 
cause. The glimpses which it affords of slavery in the United 
States are most affecting, as well as instructive. At the same 
time the entire narrative has been thrown into language of beau- 
tiful simplicity and purity, so that it can minister no offence to 
the nicest taste. To this we may add that the book itself is so 
beautifully got up as to be well entitled to a place in the drawing- 
room table, among the elegancies of the season. 





WEST INDIES: THE SUGAR CROPS. 


Britiss Guiana.—Most of the sugar estates have either commenced 
or are about to commence sugar making, and the prospect is that this 
year's crop, at all events, will not fall short of last year’s,—Gazette, 17th 
September, 1842. 

Barsapos.—This is the fifteenth day of August, and yet, we are 
informed, the sugar crop has not been entirely reaped. The mills on some 
few estates continue to work, amidst the dangers of the hurricane season, 
which has fairly set in, Although this circumstance may in a few cases 
be attributed to the want of foresight and judgment on the part of persons 
in charge of the properties, it is more generally to be accounted for by the 
rains which fell at the early part of the year, and which produced a new 
spring in the growing canes. Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather 
with which we have been visited, it is gratifying to remark that the crop 
will considerably exceed that of lust year. Already do the sugar and 
molasses shipped show an increase in the amount of the total quantity to 
December, 1841; and there are some four or five London and Liverpool 
vessels now receiving their cargoes. 

The following tables will prove our assertion :— 

Amount of produce shipped to 31st December, 1841 :— 

“* Sugar—16,711 deem te 1461 tierces, 1013} barrels. Molasses— 
2221 puncheons, 154 hogsheads, 75 barrels, Arrowroot—i03 packages. 
Ginger—192 packages. Cotton—I14 bales Aloes—1360 gourds,” 

Amount of produce shipped to 12th August, 1842 :— 

‘* Sugar—19,963 hogsheads, 1382 tierces, 556 barrels. Molasses— 
3277 puncheons, 296 hogsheads, 55 barrels. Arrowroot—352 packages. 
Ginger—139 packages. Cotton—184 bales. Aloes-—-295 gourds. Rum 
—6 casks.” —West Indian, 

Sr. Lucra.—The sugar crop will soon be brought to a close, many 
estates leaving large fields of canes uncut, as was the case also last year. 
Notwithstanding the many contrarieties experienced by the planters in the 
out-districts being compelled by the absence of rain to suspend the manu- 
facture of sugar, and the consequent obligation to leave on the ground a 
great proportion of their best canes, still the crop of this year will be good, 
and our island shipments will show a considerable increase on the quantity 
embarked last year, which also exceeds the crop of 1840. Many of the 
estates have doubled the produce of last year—few but have increased— 
none have fallen short. 

Several transient vessels have already sailed with the produce of this 
crop, independently of our regular traders, most of the latter being daily 
expected from England to load for their second voyage, and there is yet 
in the country a large quantity of sugar ready for shipment. 

The quantity of sugar shipped from this port, from the commencement 
of the vear to the end of July, was: 

In 1841—2649 hhds., 319 trs., 844 brls. 

In 1842—3388 “ 327 “ 1389 “ 
showing in favour of this crop, 739 hogsheads, 8 tierces, 545 berrels.— 
Palladium, August 4, 

Domrxica.—The gathering in of the sugar crop has been much retarded 
this year. We have now entered the hurricane months, and still see the blue 
smoke of undried mogass circling the chimnies of some estates. We are not 
informed of the cause whence has arisen this tardiness in taking off the 
crop. We know that several estates have made much more sugar this than 
last year; but, taking into account the favourable weather had for makin 
sugar throughout the season, we do not see why, when no change h 
taken place in the working of the labourers, the crop was not gathered in 
time, the Ist June. The consequences will be that the canes for next 
year will be prematurely cut, and the crop much delayed ; for that attention 
which ought to have been paid them last month and this has been given 
to the finishing of crop. We have several ships Joading at the port, which 
ought to be away before the ist August, so as to save a double insurance ; 
but there they are still, perhaps for three weeks again. From a calcula- 
tion made recently the crop will be about 4000 hogsheads, nearly 800 
hogsheads more than last year.— Dominican, 27th July. 

In the address of his honour, the lieutenant-governor, E. D. Baynes, Esq. 
after congratulating the House of Assembly on the results of the present 
year’s crop, thus alludes to the good°conduct of the labouring population :— 
I am bappy to have it in my power to congratulate you on the con- 
tinued orderly and industrious habits of your agricultural population, the 
strength and nerve of a country ; and also on the perceptible decay of the 
fallacious spirit of migration amongst them.—Ibid. 





WEST INDIES: IMMIGRATION. 


Jamaica.—The West Indian, Captain Honnett, has arrived at 
Port-Morant with Africans poeag Helens. This vessel, our readers 
bse a taken up = London at the instance of the t for 
amaica, at the same time as Kingston, Captain Serjeant, and w 

St. Helena when this latter vessel sailed, We learn apa bow nee 
munication from this island, that a Demerara vessel took what Africans 
remained after the Kingston left, and sailed on the 4th June, with 148 
— _ 133 aorerinn all ny At this time the West Indian had 
only a few stragglers on board, an captain quite despaired of procurin 

any thing like the number he could scninanedits: Jost, memavees'8 welaed 
the Demerara ship sailed, but aftershe had procured the complement, a 
vessel of war arrived with 400 fine people, of 800 that had been taken 
a few days before by the squadron from the barracoons at the Ambrys ; 
and from this 400, Captain Hodnett completed his number. A vessel from 
Berbice, called the Mary Hartley, arrived the same day with a vessel of 
war, which brought the remaining 400 Africans alluded to, and obtained 
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280 of them, all fine healthy valuable people, We understand that, upon 


the d ure of the vessel named, there would remain at St. Helena about 


900 Africans ; and it was expected that two or three hundred more 

arrive from the coast, also taken from the barracoons before these 

were destroyed, according to a treaty entgred’ into by the native prince on 
as of ¥ coast. 

e ‘Cape folk, says our informant, do not appear to care about having 
any more of the Atlan, being in favour of procuring English or European 
labourers as more suitable to their climate, Ke. It is not known what the 
Isle of France is likely to do. The inhabitants of this place appeared, about 
twelve months ago, to be desirous of getting African labourers, and entered 
into a sort of arrangement for carrying their desire into effect ; up to the 
period, however, of the West Indian's sailing, nothing had been heard from 
them, and it was thought at St. Helena, that the future outlet for the 
Africans brought there would be the West Indies and British Guiana. The 
current opinion at the island mentioned was, that the supply would be 
kept up. As the Demerara ship had not sailed when the news of the last 
accession to the number of Africans at St. Helena arrived, it was confi- 
dently expected that vessel would return immediately ; and it is very 
= that the Mary Hartley would also return for another batch for 

rbice. ‘This latter was to leave St. Helena on the 13th June, having 
280 Africans on board. The Traveller from this island, we hope, 
arrived, and secured her complement out of the that remain, Whether 
the agent-general of immigration will feel himself justified in dis 
another vessel for St. Helena is doubtful. ‘There seems, from the inte 
gence which has reached us, some chance, and considering the importance 
of obtaining as many of this class of labourers as can be procured, we don’t 
think he ought to demur to the risk. Nothing venturred nothing gained, 
is a remark which we may make with propriety here. It is worth while 
incurring the risk, and particularly as there is Sierra Leone to fall back on 
in case ofa failure. However, this is a matter which he must determine. 
We have thrown out the hint, perhaps quite unnecessarily and that is all 
we can do.—Morning Journal, August 2. 

Sr. Kirrs.—In the House of Assembly in this island the bill to 
encourage immigration was, on the motion for the second reading, which 
took place on the 18th of August last, rejected by a large majority. To 
Mr. Woodcock the Advertiser gives the praise of having, in a speech of 
great ability, set this matter at rest.—Ibid, 17th September. 

Topaco.—The Tobago papers contain a despatch from the 
governor-general to the lieutenant-governor. His Excellency is confident 
that the lieutenant-governor * will not allow the government to be impli- 
cated in any enterprize for the importation of African labourers, during the 
suspension of the bill for the encouragement of immigration which 
awaits the decision of her Majesty in council ;” but, for the information 
and guidance of private parties who may fit out vessels to the coast of 
Africa, he considers it desirable to be generally understood, that, by the 
provisions of the treaty between her Majesty and the republic of Venezuela, 
and the act of parliament for carrying the treaty into effect, the ships of 
war of the opal may exercise the right of search on British merchant 
vessels within certain latitudes of the coast ; and, in the event of capture 
under certain suspicious circumstances, the burden of proving that the 
vessel was engaged in a lawful pursuit will rest with the master or owners. 
Satisfactory proof to this effect would entitle to damages against the cap- 
tors, “but much inconvenience might be sustained by the master and 
owners, and there does not appear to be any provision in the act of parlia- 
ment for making compensation in such cases out of British funds.” We 
quote the concluding paragraph as follows :—‘ I have no wish to discourage 
any lawful enterprise, nor any ground or reason to suppose that herMajesty's 
ministers are at all adverse to the free migration of labourers from the 
coast of Africa to the West Indies. My own opinions are in favour of 
it: but, unless with the assent of her Majesty it should be otherwise 
provided by some legislative act, it will be the duty of your Excelle 
and myself to prevent the government from being so committed, as to give 
to parties engaged in the importation of African labourers the slightest 
reason to expect, at the hands of the government, any compensation for 
losses which they may incur, or any other than the usual and general pro- 
tection which all British subjects are well aware they are sure to receive 
from her Majesty, in all their lawful wg ncery, ot 

TrRrnmwaD.—The barque Harvest Home arrived on the 9th, 
from St. Helena, with 170 Africans. “ With this batch, however,” says 
the Standard, “ we much fear we must close our hopes as to this source of 
supply. But few liberated Africans now remain on the island, as will be 
seen on reference to an article in our West India intelligence ; and the 
greater facility of taking them ged possessed by the Cape of Good Ho: 
will not leave either this or any other West India colony much chance o: 
obtaining any portion of those who may hereafter be carried in there by 
our cruisers. The present cargo consists principally of children, of an 
age, however, fitted for light work, such as that of mule, crook, and 
ture boys, and being much required, will be exceedingly valuable to the 
colony.” The writer adds :—‘‘ We regret to state that on their 
hither, the dysentary made its appearance in the vessel, and carried off 
altogether twenty of the number. This is to be attributed to the condition 
in which were found and received on board at St. Helena—a con- 
dition to which it becomes us to call the attention of the home govern- 
ment. We are credibly informed, that at St. Helena the liberated Africans, 
when landed, are placed in encampments under canvas tents, there to 
remain until they are carried away by some emigrant vessel calling for 
them ; that there is neither agent nor other superintendent Baving any 
special charge over them, beyond that of seeing that they get a daily ration 
of food ; pe that, at the time the Harvest Home called there, they were 
suffering severely from the cold weather common to this quarter of 
at that island. We say we have every reason to believe this statement to 
be correct, and we consider, it only requires to be brought properly under 
notice in order to have it remedied.” 

We learn from the same paper, that a delegate, sent out in May by 
certain of the coloured inhabitants of Sierra Leone, to visit Trinidad, and 
report on the actual prospects held out to immigrants, had performed his 
mission very much to his own satisfaction, and left in the Chieftain to 
return to Sierra Leone. He had brought a letter from three of the inhabi- 
tants of the latter colony in behalf of their friends, recommending him to 
the protection and kind offices of the governor of Trinidad ; and to this 
letter he took back av answer, “setting forth in plain language all the in. 
formation asked for.”—Barbados Liberal, 14th Sept. 
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Bartirse Guiana.—Some hopes are created in the minds of the 
planters by the favourable reports of the two parliamentary committees. 
A vessel Sierra Leone, with about 150 immigrants, arrived a day or 
‘two since ; but the circumstances attending that voyage were not such as 
to offer the t of a oe? large or speedy flow of immigration from 
that quarter. e are‘afraid the voyage must have resulted in serious 
pecuniary loss to the enterprising commercial house by which it was 
undertaken. There are now in the colony somewhat more than two thou- 
sand Africans, _—_ immigrants from Sierra Leone, but principally cap- 
tured slaves. ey have given much better satisfaction than any other 
class of immigrants, and appear themselves to be better satisfied than any 
other class. y are much better adapted to the climate of the colony, 
from which they do not appear to suffer at all, and the change to them in 

int of diet, lodging, and wages, is decidedly a change for the better. 

ey therefore suffer little or nothing from that home sickness and disap- 
pointment by which many of the other immigrants have been affected, 
and which has induced so many of them to leave the colony again, the 
moment they could scrape together the means of doing so.—Guiana Gazette. 

The ay ra Maria arrived on Monday evening, in twenty- 
seven days from Rio, having on board 130 captured Africans, the remain- 
der of the cargo, a part of which arrived here some time since. The dela 
was owing to the difficulty of obtaining a conveyance ; and at last the emi- 
gration agent was obliged to purchase, for the benefit of the colony, the 
brig by which these ~— were brought. This brig, which is a fine 
vessel, is now offered for sale. The Africans, immediately after their 
arrival, here distributed in companies of ten or fifteen among several plan- 
tations, as follows :— 

Plantation Zeelandia— William Arrindell, Esq. 

Plantation De Kinderen—Colin Simson, Esq. Q.¢. 

Plantation Good Intent—William Davison, Esq. 

Plantation Henrietta—Adam Pearson, Esq. 

Plantation Success—R. M. Jones, Esq. 

Plantation Enterprise—A. Macrae, Esq. 

Plantation Windsor Castle—William Lyng, Esq. a. @. 

Plantation Devonshire Castle—W. Davison, Esq. a. @. 

Plantation Met-en-Meerzory—W. Bennett, Esq. 

Plantation Schoonord—J. Beete, Esq. 

Plantation Kitty—G,. Robertson, Esq. 

The Maria was conveyed hither by H. B. majesty’s steamer, Ardent, 
Russell, commander, attached to the south American station. The 
steamer will take back the officers and crew of the Maria.—lIbid, 
22nd August, 1842. 

The Barque Superior arrived to-day in twenty-six days from Sierra 
Leone, having on board 149 immigrants, which is not much more than half 
her full complement. 

We are sorry to learn that considerable sickness prevails on board ; the 
doctor, mate, and three or four of the crew, as well as several of the immi- 
grants, being down with fever, of a somewhat peculiar type. Many 
more had been sick, but were now convalescent. We hope that all proper 
care will be taken to prevent the introduction into the colony of any Kfrican 
fevers of an infectious type. We have quite enough of our own. The 
recent history of immigration is not without some important lessons on this 
shane The scarlet fever, carried about three yeers ago to the island of 

amaica by some immigrants from Ireland, though unknown there for 
many years, spread through all parts of the island, and was attended with 
great mortality.— Ibid, 13th September, 1842. 
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STATE OF THE WEATHER IN THE CotontEs.—By the last mail we 
learn that many of the windward colonies have been visited with severe 
weather, which has done an incredible amount of damage. Antigua 
appears to have suffered most. A gentleman who has the charge of 
several estates told us that the expense of repairing the injury to the land, 


where possible, would be enormous; and a correspondent on the north | 


gives the following account ;— 

“ As far as my knowledge goes, the damage has been most extensive. 
Entire fields of canes have been washed out of the ground, tracts of cane 
pieces carried away, many fields almost denuded of their vegetable mould, 
the roads in this division absolutely destroyed. From this estate I cannot 

et in any direction by cart, or any other carriage, and even on horseback 
it is difficult and dangerous. The road to our shipping place is so utterly 
destroyed, that I do not think it possible to repair it. I cannot get round 
the estate with safety; but I am aware that some estates have been fortu- 
nate enough to escape almost uninjured, I believe the number is small.” 
—Antigua Herald. : ; 

St. Lucia appears to have suffered from an opposite cause. The 
Palladium of 4th August furnishes the following agricultural report 
of the state of that island for the past month :— 

The weather during the past month has been oppressively hot and sultry. 
No rain fell until towards the end of the month, and even then on 
plone gigs windward parts of the island and the plains of Vieuxfort an 

ie are still suffering from the continued severe drought. Castries 
and the estates in its immediate-neighbourhood have been refreshed by 
several heavy falls of rain ; but this blessing has not extended many miles 
round. The Cape estate, a fine sugar property, situated only eight miles 
from this town, is complarny parched up, and the cattle upon it are dying 
in numbers from the want of water. The same is the case in the quarter 
of Vieuxfort, where the loss of live stock has already been very consider- 
able. Most of the water-mills and several of the steam-engines have been 
arrested in their operations by the deficiency of water; and it is only in 
the deep and fertile valleys—such as Grand-Cul-de Sac and Roséau—that 
the operations of the crop have progressed uninterruptedly. Soufriere has 
not suffered to such a degree as the neighbouring quarters ; but rain there 
would facilitate the work of the planter, and brighten his prospects for the 


future. 

From the Tobago Chronicle, we take the following extract :— 
** We regret to have to say, that, although some showers have fallen 
during the past week, the weather is by no means so auspicious as might 
at this season have been expected. Sandy Point is beginning to suffer 
much from the continued drought, and in the middle and windward dis- 
tricts, although the canes have not begun to be burnt, still their growth, 
especially in ratoons, has been seriously checked. We look for rain as 
the moon wanes. Estate work, we are glad to say, is more forward than 
it has heretofore been at this period since emancipation.” 


HOW IT STRIKES THE WEST INDIANS. 


Ir is well known that the planters in the West Indies have been 
expecting that the labours of the West African Committee would 
immediately open a large current of emigration in their favour. 
The last mail puts us in possession of the sentiments of some of 
them on the report of the committee. We give below an extract 
from the Gazette of British Guiana, in which the tone of disap- 
pointment is sufficiently obvious :— 

The report seems to have been prepared with much care and labour, and 
throws a good deal of light upon the condition of the natives upon that 
coast. It recommends that emigration from the several British settlements 
and ports should be freely allowed, but it does not appear to hold out any 
cag of a sudden large amount of emigration from that quarter. From 
the Gold Coast, we are told, few, if any emigrants are to be expected. 
We have already had a year’s trial of Sierra Leone, and have no reason to 
anticipate any great amount of labourers from that quarter. Rather more 
encouraging prospects are held out as regards Gambia, but nothing very 
definitive. Indeed it would seem that the West Coast of Africa, gene- 
rally speaking, is far from being a populous country. It bas been depopu- 
lated by the wars and the slave-trade of three centuries. The greater num- 
bers of slaves purchased by the slave-traders are not natives of the coast, 
“e have been brought from the distant interior by the native slave-mer- 
chants. 

One suggestion in the report is, that, in order to prevent rivalries and 
other ill consequences, no emigration agents for particular colonies should 
be allowed, but that the home government should take the matter entirely 
into its own hands, and appoint agents of its own to superintend the em- 
barkation of the emigrants, and to distribute them ina suitable proportion 
among the several colonies inclined to pay the expense of their passage. 
Some advantages, no doubt, might be derived from this plan. Thus we 
learn that the Superior, on her late trip to Sierra Leone, had, a few days 
after her arrival, upwards of 250 emigrants on her list; but before the 
people were embarked, a vessel arrived from Jamaica and the agent for that 
colony offered six dollars a head to ail who would go in her, and in this 
way the people who had put down their names for Demerara were in- 
duced to go to Jamaica. The plan of the committee would prevent evils 
of this sort ; but, with the little inclination to emigrate that seems at present 
to exist on the African coast, and the want of any inducement to exert 
themselves, we are afraid the office of agents would prove almost a 
sinecure. 





Brazit.—We were furnished by the officers of H.B. M. steamer 
Ardent, with a number of Rio papers of the month of July, from which it 
appears that the price of clayed sugars in that market, calculated according 
to the current rate of exchange on London, was as follows: 

White—12s. 23d. per cwt, 
Yellow—10s. 113d. “ 
Brown—7s. 103d.“ 

If any confirmation of this statement were needed, we might refer to a 
letter froma house in the Brazilian trade, contained in the papers which came 
by the last packet, and which was re-published in the Guiana Times, stating 
that they were ready to deliver,in any British port, Brazilian sugars of good 

uality at 15s. per cwt. As the freight and commissions would hardly 
all short of 7s. per cwt., this would leave the producers some 8s. or at the 
rate of about £6 the hhd. The Brazilians make no rum, and they have no 
market for molasses, These prices are about one-fourth of the prices of 
four years ago, and must be perfectly ruinous to the planters. The prices 
of coffee are hardly more remunerative, being from 11s. 7d. to 22s. per 
cwt. With these prices, the Brazilian, like the Cuban, slave-trade, is 
likely to die a natural death—the planters being destitute of means to 

urchase. 

The British planters ought always to bear in mind, that the only barrier 
between them and the prices above detailed, is the short supply. If the 
British market were glutted with British sugars—and an additional sup- 
ply of from fifty to seventy thousand hhds. would produce such a glut— 
the pac would come down to the Brazilian level, and the whole crop 
would sell for far less money than it produces now. This leads us to 
look at the loudly called for immigration with no little doubt. If carried 
beyond a certain point, the remedy will prove worse than the disease.— 
Guiana Gatette, 1st Sept. 1842. 

Asyssinta.—The most cruel kind of negro slavery, perhaps, in 
existence, is that practised at Dahaleb, an island on the Abyssinian coast. 
The pearl fishery, according to Riippell, who visited it in 1831, is carried 
on exclusively by youths, who are often sacrificed to the severities which 
accompany it. Many are destroyed by sharks, or fall victims to the negli- 
gence of the overseers, who are warming themselves at a fire while the 
poor creatures are pulling in vain at a rope-which is attached tothe arm, and is 
destined to give notice to those above when they are in want of air. M. 
Riippell could not obtain any estimate of the profits derived from this 
accursed business ; but, as the inhabitants were wealthy, and slaves in the 
market numerous, there can be no doubt that the loss of life attendant 
thereon is easily made up by fresh purchases, and that the average dura- 
tion of existence among these helpless creatures must be short indeed. 

Tur Pacua or Eaypt.—The Pacha not long since laid a tax of 
250 piastres on every slave imported from Sennaar, and 500 on every one 
from Abyssinia, under the  ppciag of checking the traffic, but in reality 
to benefit his exchequer. It may be added that he not only encourages, by 
thus legalising, the trade, but, as Sennaar is a province of Egypt, and Abys- 
sinia a foreign state, shows clearly, by the distinction he makes, that he 
wishes to confine this lucrative business to his own subjects. 

Arrican Cuapets.—Out of twenty-six Wesleyan chapels in 
Sierra Leone, the roof timbers, the flooring, and other wood work, of 
twenty are composed nearly exclusively of slave-ships, which have been 
taken by her Majesty’s men-of-war on the coast, and condemned by the 
mixed commission court.—Sierra Leone Watchman. 
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